CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO
SNOWDEN AND  THE PARLIAMENTARY PARTY
It is remarkable that the meeting which had the most
sensational results, as regards the relationship of Mac'Donald
to the Labour Party, and which, indeed, had the most grave
consequences for the Labour Party itself, was held to hear,
not MacDonald., but Snowden. Members of the Parliamentary
Labour Party, going to this momentous meeting, had to pass
through the great hall of William Rufus, which had witnessed
some of the most wonderful incidents in British history. It
had seen the trial and condemnation to death of William
Wallace and of King Charles I ; in its high rafters the voices
of Britain's greatest orators had sounded at the impeachment
of Warren Hastings.
In a small hall adjoining, a hall of great age and also of
grim memories, occurred the impeachment of Philip Snowden.
Labour's first and only Chancellor of the Exchequer was
arraigned to give an explanation and a defence of his speech
in the House of Commons, in which he had spoken of drastic
measures and the postponement of expenditure on social
services and public works. That speech was taken by the
Labour Party to mean that their Chancellor had abandoned
the Labour policy, had deserted the side of the working class,
and had gone over to the side of their opponents. The gloom
and disappointment which had appeared on the faces of the
Labour Members in the House had given place to feelings of
deep resentment, which grew to revolt. A moment of definite
crisis had arisen. An explanation was demanded, and this
extraordinary meeting of the Party was called to hear it
As the Chancellor made his defence, I watched him from
a position of vantage at the front of the hall, where I could see
his face and note the demeanour of the audience. I knew that
it was to be Snowden against the Party, and I was keenly
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